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starting Out, Moving On, Running Ahead 

or 

How the Teachers' Center Can Attend 
to Stages in Teachers' Development 

By HEIDI WATTS 



Heidi Watts has recently joined the staff of the Institute for Experi^ 
mentation in Teacher Education at Cortland College (SUNY), as co- 
ordinator of the Grassroots Teacher-Parent Resource Center. She 
comes to Grassroots from another rural center, the Mountain 
Towns' Teacher Center in Vermont. Her past history includes alter- 
nating between classroom teaching and working with teachers* 
'7 first began thinking about stages in teacher development at the 
Workparty for Rural Teachers' Centers sponsored by the Teachers" 
Centers Exchange at the Mountain Towns' Teacher Center in Ver- 
mont in 1978. Several of the participants met in a final session to ex- 
change ideas, and four of us met again a few months later. Since 
then I 've shared various evolving drafts of this paper; at conferences 
of the National Council of States for Inservtce Education, at subse- 
quent Workparties, with a writer's support group, and with teachers 
everywhere. In fact, the paper is so much the sum of ideas fr^m 
other people that J hardly think of it as my own. 



Becoming a teacher h is no diHcernible end, this 
^ide the grave. The fii ^t time we helped some- 
one else to do sometiiing, or helped them to 
know something, we entered teacherdom, a 
condition we all continue in with more or less 
officiousness. But in case you are thinking, Oh. 
yes, so? Let's raise the binoculars and narrow 
the field under discussion just to the profession 
of teachinr 

' If you think of teaching as a continuum, the 
J first formal steps begin with teacher prepara- 
tion programs in universities and colleges. 
^ Teacher trainingprograms come in many shapes 



and sizes. The two most common containers 
are the ''concentration" in educatron during 
the undergraduate degree program, now gen- 
erally leading to a B.A,, end the science or arts 
B, Af plus a fifth year leading to a MAT degree. 
Unlike many countries we tend to embed our 
teacher preparation pro-ams In traditional in- 
stitutions of higher education; indeed, thff 
move has been away from specialized schools 
of education, as the status of teachers and con- 
cern about the quality of our education system 
have risen. Among professionals, teachers are 
still at the bottom of the pile, receiving neither 



the fimiiu'ial nor perHonai reco^niiion accordt^d 
doctors or lawyor-. but^ltm-ecent liiav^ you 
don't HO oftt*n ht'ur the derogatory "If you 
can 'r di} it. teach it/' 

Teacher training prugrams try to combine 
theory, methodology', and actual experience in 
the classroom. Unfortunately, it m seldom pOH- 
.sible to get the three in the right rela tion to 
each other for the beginner. Theory, particu^ 
larly for the intellfe^ctual and idealistic, needs a 
tough grounding in the realities of schools and 
in objective self^assessment; methodology 
wiLhuut theoretical understanding makes mere 
technicians; anxiety about practice may short- 
cirruit both. Therefore, when the student 
teacher graduates, writes to the state depart^ 
ment for a certificate, and applies for a teach= 
ing position (all of this in reverse order, prob 
ablyj she niay be full of information about 
whats and whys, but very shaky in practice 
and still lacking the confidence that can come 
only from repeated and successful experience. 

Comes the first day of the first teaching as^ 
signment and our typical beginning teacher is 
suffering a severe attack of stage fright. Our 
teacher thinks of Wednesday^ as o%'er-the- 
hump, and getting through each v/eek is a tri^ 
umph—TG IF— until gradually things fall into 
plat.. Then there comes a time, at the third 
year, or the fifth, or whenever, when anxiety 
has quite disappeared except for an occasipnal 
tremor when attempting something totally 
new. Routines of management and response 
are automatic, and the teacher is talking about 
burn-out or boredom and again is counting the 
days on the calendar until the next vacation. 
The class is "under controI/^ parents are quiet, 
children do learn to read, to conjugate French 
verbs, and to pass their math achievements; 
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most classroom situations present no sur* 
prises. What's the problem? Just that. And 
this, in a nutshelL i.^ the challenge for inservice 
providers: how to help the beginning teacher, 
the "experienced teacher" (a euphemism: for 
,|ood), and the in-bet weener: how to minimize 
the sense of being overwhelmed for one, and 
keep the challenge for the other. 

There is. of course, a great deal of ground be* 
tween day one and the state of mastery, or 
burn-out, which may follow, Betw^een our ner- 
vous d'ay^one teacher gnd that model of confi- 
dence, comperence. intellectual vigor and hu- 
man compassion, which is the master teacher 
(and surely we have all known one or two such 
paragonn), there is a wide span of commitment 
and ability. The task for us, as teachers of 
teachers, is to determine the point each teacher 
IS at, and to respond with what is needed at 
thai moment: the response may be as varied as 
bringing in a new^ set of materials, putting two 
teachers in touch with one another, or asking 
an uncomfortable question. 

DEViLOPMENTAL STAGE THEORY 

I don't remember whether I was first intro- 
duced to stage theory through Bloom s taxon- 
omy of cognitive development, or through the 
developmental stages of Piaget, Other stage 
theorists, from Erikson through Kohlberg, 
have accustomed us to looking for patterns in 
human growth. Recently stage theory haa sur- 
faced and become popular in books on adult 
growth.^ 

Stage theory assumes a series of steps in de- 
velopment. You go up each step, and each is 
impossible without the preceding one. You can 
go backward (regress) down the steps, but 
progress up again will probably come faster, 
You may stand with one foot on step three, and 
one on step one or two. In fact, you may be 
(and often probably are) in a state of transition, 
or stuck at one level in some areas while more 
advanced in others. Developmental stages are 
often roughly linked to age or experience: no 
one is expected to reason abstractly or to take 
a highly principled moral stand at age six, al- 
though there are those at sixty who have never 
attained the higher stages of a given taxon- 
omy. Some theorists describe their stages as 
invariant and universal; others posit them as a 
general pattern. 

Actually, the growth that results in discern- ' 
able stages may occur continually, as an on* 
going process. It may be a slow, gradual accre- 
tion of learning that causes change, as the shell 
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of a Hruiii acquirfe'H ua'ciuin t)r trt^u v\ raps ringH 
arountl iLst'lt. To m*v growth in spurt?^, u^ing 
mt*Laphi)rH ^uch as stages, j^tups. stairn, dv- 
grtvs, laddtTs. may ht* a U'esLern phunomynun. 
\Vt? U esCerntTs havu a lint*ar view of time, as 
opposed U) a circular one; wc tend to mark 
eVftu-^ by anniversaries: "Christmas time last 
year we w^tc all gt^tting along pretty well/' 
''Johnnv . ^rruwn up so much since his last 
birthdas ' It may be that the labeling of 
stages re\eals the rule of noticer rather than 
the moment of change. It's not that Johnny is 
suddeniy so different, but chat someone has 
sutidenlv notii^ed the difference. ()n the contin = 
uuni of increasing teacher competence, growth 
may l)ecunie evident in the form of sudden rev- 
elation. As a result of constant repetition of 
small management tasks, at tlrst self-con- 
scious, at last automatic, the teacher one day 
realizes chat, like driving the car, she's doing it 
without thinking abcmt it. 

Lawrence Kohlherg suggests several ways In 
which an individuul can be helped to advance 
from one stage to the next,-* Association with 
idea^4 or people whose thinking is slightly 
ahead of one's own particularly helpfuL If 
the other person is too far ahead it Is hard to 
assimilate her thoughts or to imagine yourself 
acting or thmking in that way. If, however, she 
is doing just a little better, adding just a bit 
more, the thought of rising to that is much 
more manageable. 

Another aid to growth is experience: "I do 
and I understand," Listening to sermons or lec^ - 
cures is of little value until the person has expe- 
rienced the situation and knows what he needs 
to know. One of the problems with inservice 
training is that the student teacher dor *t 
know what she will need to know in order to 
teach reading, order materials, quiet a fight. 
Knowing the right question is half the way to 
the answer. 

A third spur to growth is the opportunity to 
look back on the experiencu and discuss it or to 
bring out the idea and talk it over— steps of 
reflection and expression. One of Thornton 
Wilder s characters says. "I didn't kn* w I 
thought that until I heard myself say it," an 
experience I am sure we have all had, and an 
immensely valuabh? one, Heflection is the pro- 
cess of stepping back and gaining a broader 
perspective; the formulation that follows en- 
ables us to express and clarify the new under^ 
standing An alternation of reflection and ex- 
pression should lead to greater understanding 
of the situati«n and oneself in the situation. 
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All of us wh(i w^ork with teachers need to con- 
sider these aids to growth* to think about how 
learning environments for teachers can be 
structured to promote interaction with new 
ideas, opportunities for experiment and for re- 
flection, in order to be able to provide these 
growth opportunities, it is important first to 
ha% e an understanding of w^here the teacher is 
"at " during each stage of professional develop- 
ment. Following are descriptions of three de- 
velopniental stages that have been experienced 
by many teachers in the course of thoir careers. 




Stage One— Survival 

Teachers give different names to these stages, 
but "survivar* is the label most often applied 
to the beginning experience. Kristin Field says* 
"Stage one is characterized by day-to-day sur= 
vival, hit-pr-miss solutions to problems , and in- 
tense feelings of inadequacy, Beginning 
teachers, by and large, are rigid, insecure, anx- 
ious, and intimidated by students, other teach- 
ers, and their own expectations for themselves. 
For each one the degree of anxiety and panic 
varies, but I have yet to meet a teacher who did 
not have some of these feelings, and I would be 
suspicious if 1 did. Many experienced teachers 
testify to a recurrence of survival fever when 
they change grade levels, start in a new school, 
or shake up the routine in some way, 

"1 felt as inadequate this year as in my first 
year of teaching, and IVe been at it twelve 
years. I had .so many problem kids I just didn't 
know how to deal with them," 

And about the first year's experience: "My 
whole concentration was on me— *fiow good I'd 
have to be to do anything, I thought I had to 
do all the preparing and perforniing," In a pa- 
per entitled *' Developmental Stages of Pre- 
school Teachers," Lilian Katz describes stage 
one as survival: '^during this stage, which may 
last throughout the first full year of teacliing, 

3 
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thfc? tt^achfr^s main concern is wheLher or not 
she cun ,Huri'ii ThiH prfc^occupation with hut- 
vU\il may be expreH^ed in terniH like Lht^He: Can 
! through the day in on^* piece* . = . without 
lu^iiik^ a child'' Can I make it until the end of 
the Vr'eekV , , , the next \ a cat ion? Can 1 really 
do ihiH kind of work da%" after day ' Will I be ac- 
cepted by my colleagues? 

Kxperienced teachery louking back un thuse 
first weeks of teaching clearly illuHtrace the 
sense of panic, with its rigidity and self-cen- 
teredness! ' 'i'en years later I remember exactly 
everything that happened on the first day. I d 
hnught a nice woni dress, just right for my 
image of a school teacher, and even though it 
was a sweltering September day I was deter- 
mined to wear it. I'd bought ihe dress, 1 was 
goiiig to wear it. The kids were all in the back 
of the room. Miles away. E\erything I was go- 
ing lo do w as written dowTi, minute by minute/" 
Manncvrism is what I remember most. I felt 
inadequate and scared. I used the desk be- 
tween them and me; I stood right behind it/' 

"I didn t think I was doing the job. I was 
worried about the kids learning anything and 1 
wondered w hat the other teachers were think- 
ing. One minute I was up, thinking I was dyna- 
. mite, and the next I thought, 'Vtn not reaching 
these kids at alL " 

"I had a wonderful student teacher experi- 
ence but w hen I got a class of my owm, wow! 1 
quit about six times that year. I could relate to 
the kids as people, but not in the role of teach- 
er, wMth skills to teach/' 

In words like these, teachers describe stages 
in their ow^n development, from the first pan- 
icky days when survival in the classroom was 
the QrsL necessity, to a stage of confidence, 
ease, and sureness with both children and cur- 
riculum, which 1 would characterize as a final 
stage. Still, that is not the end of the con- 
tinuum, because once the process of learning 
and grow th as a teacher stops, boredom sets in. 
It is one of those situations, Alice, where you 
have to keep running to stay where you are. 

'SS f'lL in country," said Alice, still panting 
a littif. "vfju d generallv ^et to stimuwhere else 

-if you ran very tast for a long time as we've 
been doing, ' "A slow srjrt. of country!" naici 
thf? Queen. "Now hi'ri\ you see, it taki^n all the 
runnInK vf)u can do. to keep in the Mame 
place. ^ 

A Middle Stage 

The fir.«it and final stages are easy to character- 
ize, but the middle of the sandwich is much 



niore difficult to classify. Teachers* like learn- 
tTs everyw here, develop at different ratea, with 
different modes of learning, and often with a 
loot on two different steps of the ladder. Some 
teachers may get on top of things quickly, but 
never progress much from keeping order and 
nia-^vhing through the textbook. For others It 
may be years before discipline is easy, though 
i hey may be making slow and steady gains 
toward increasing choices, meeting more suit- 
able needs, and improving the quality of di- 
rected thinking in their students. As one very 
able teacher said to me. **I was a beginning 
teacher for three years/' The speed of grow^th is 
not necessarily a measure of the final achieve* 
ment. 

\S hat enables a teacher to ov ercome the 
dragons and move on to other concerns? What, 
indeed, are the next concerns, once survival is 
assured? Survival in itself is a form of reassur- 
ance: "If I make it through today, I can make 
it through tomorrow," and suddenly it's the 
end of the day, the week, the month="June! 
Praise be, but I'll miss the little monsters!" 




One of the most immediate and helpful aids 
to growth at this stage Is positive feedback 
from students and colleagues. With increasing 
confidence there is less need to concentrate on 
the self, more time to begin looking out at 
them: the kids become individuals, with indi- 
vidual needs, rather than a mass threat. By 
trial and error, discovering what works, new 
skills of organization and management relieve 
the teacher of the necessity to be the source of 
all authority and the font of all knowledge. 
Good vibes from colleagues and administrators 
encourage the teacher to open up, accept nelp, 
and begin to step back and view thr xperience 
with more objectivity. Encouragement and 
"warm fuzzles ' may cause the thing that's 
praised to happen. 

"I began to feel good enough so I could talk 
to some other teachers. I began to get some. 



Mm<v oi ihv ortitT ot ihv dj\ .. 1 didn'L huvv lo 
kt't'p liHtking a up. ' 

'*Wht.ni I 'd taU|/ht tht' vvhuK* Iv^Mm and thure 
wa? still halt iht- penud to gtJ» I had to let ^unw 
uf "nu'' crvup in. Wht^n I disLHiverud thuL 1 could 
In* niiirt* m>'?^t*lt\ arid that the kids liked ihaL, 1 
begtin to ft't'l Ijtjtter/' 

■"l beiran to teei sunu- rtrengthH. 1 liki-il ihv 
kid^, es'fn though I hated some of the chingj^ 
tht'S did. 1 Uked theni. and rhey knew it." 

"I learned hu\s to .set up an t'n% iruninent ihat 
didn t ''vlv ^oUAy on rne, sn that they ct>uld 
learn. willv-nilU^ ' 

U e wt'nt o:i a uu ol nelu Lnps, did things 
to^etht»r, began lo It'vl eonitort^ible with each 
other.' 

rhe niiddle stages, tnen, are characterized 
hv an increasing Hen.se ot ';cunitort, an atli= 
tude of apprtciaticin and relationship with the 
students, a better grasp of long range goals, 
more atcention in chiid^entered rather than 
teacher^centered activity, and letting the envi- 
ronment be the teacher. Middle-stage teachers 
are competent with nianagement and curricu- 
lum but they may not be particularly creative. 
They see trorn a middle distance, as it were, 
satisfying school goals but not going beyond 
them. Many teachers stay at this stage, and all 
teachers slip back into it from time to time: a 
difference between the ma.ster teacher and the 
m.iddk' stage teacher is that the former may 
feel discontent with herself on a 'middling'* 
day, but a teacher who is not mo% mg on or up 
may feel satisfied with her work at this Un^eh 

Stage of Mastery 

The final stage in a teacher's development is 
characterized by a sense of confidence and 
ease. The teacher exudes an air of quiet com- 
petence: there seems to an outsider to be noth- 
ing she can't handle. She seems to have an un- 
canny insight into the needs of children and 
can analyze behavior, seeing much more in it 
than is apparent on the surface, techniques of 
organii^-ition and management are automatic 
and naturah growing out of an organic, inter= 
nalized sense of order. She sees=^through and 
through. 

Ah in any stage, the expressed interests of 
the teacher are an indication of where s' is. 
The mature teacher is asking questions aLjout 
children's thinking: why questions rather than 
how or u'hai. and more global questions about 
the role of the teacher and the school in society. 
She is interested in the overall paLtern. Where 
the beginning teacher is focused closely on the 
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inmitdiate problem-^this day or hour, this 
child, that lesson, and herself— the mature 
teacher is able to take in the whole room and to 
know, without looking, through delicate cIuhm 
of sound and movement-, what is happenmg in 
the hidden corners. The mature teacher sees all 
of that, and she has some sense of the relation^ 
ship beLween her classroom and the rest of the 
schooh her children and the homes they come 
from. 

"Mastery is planning in half an hour some- 
thing that looks as though it took two weeks 
when you do it." 

"It s basing everything l)e easv, but still feel 
worthwhile. Knowing exactly^ what the kids are 
going to n.'^ed before they ask." 

"Mastery is being able to study one thing-^ 
like Egypt=to work on just one subject w*hile 
meeting the needs of each indis-idual kid." 

"When everything you teach connects with 
e% erything elsi? you teach. ... a true sense of 
wholeness.' 

However, if teaching is a continuum we can't 
put an end marker here: indeed, so it appears. 
.At ch^later stage, and the one before, some 
teachers begin to talk of burn-out and to look 
for renewal. Burn^jut has two major causes, 
and seveial subsidiary ones. The first is ex- 
haustion, which comes after mobilizing all 
one s resources to meet a crisis— and in teach- 
ing that "crisis " may be one of several years' 
duration. When teachers have a different class, 
or an unsupportive administration, or are suf* 
fering severe strain in another part of their 
lives, they may rise to meet the challenge by 
putting out extraordinary energy and effort, 
but one cannot ''rise" indefinitoly without col- 
lapse. Teachers talk of being drained, losing 
perspective, needing more support. In some 
cases they begin to look or feel like stage-one 
teachers again. 

A second kind of burn-out occurs for just the 
opposite reason---there is no challenge in it 
anymore. Boredom sets in, it's all old hat-= 
with an occasionally different child or a new 
colleague to liven things up, but essentially old 
hat. Often the best teachers are the most sus- 
ceptible to this kind of burnout: they find it a 
slow sort of country when the need to keep run- 
ning is gone. 

Some teach' Ts may find renewal through a 
course, or Llaough attempting something to- 
tally new in the classroom (filni-making with 
six\vear-olds or advanced placement history). 

"What is most rejuvenating for me is to meet 
with other teachers who are doing exotic 
things." 

s 

u 



■■Sluiririir innfi' tun ihan ht'ini/ jVti inn^rriu^ 
Uiiii, i \v h.ui fih!UL:i\ liuit/^ nihtTs ivuAy 
i-han^jt' iTracit' pair up with a t't)!lva^ut' to 

it.'-Axh [i.^t'tiuT, Lake in a studi'iU tt»ai'her — or 
It'avt' u-aiiiing akoirtniu-r. Tlw^v chan^e?^ in 
^iruL'Uire may ;hnnv the leacher bai'k to a Ik'- 
^uinin^ ^tagi^ di'ps^ndinK upon the du^et' of 
nevviU'>>> and anxiety in the situaLion, hut it 
never Lake^ a?i ioriK to conie up a^jain when one 
ha- had [he exptTienee nf Cf jrnpetence and of 
growth in tht' pritiv^T^um hetort^ ( )L-easionalh . 
the ehant^e -hou> the teaehvr what she miM^ht 
have dune ditterently in her old Hiiuation be- 

a- -^- K H-'— '"^ ^^i '*" [)er-pf i liv e. The bv>l 
tearher. h«>we\rT. is -eldom ^lill tor lont:^ Ma = 
Luriu d{)e>n [ rnetiii remaininir nn the plateau. 
She cfuistantiy exaniininir. refleetin^, tent^ 
in>:. lU'iin^ re-ulrs. and :r%in^ a^ain. 



iMPLlCATIONS FOR TEACHERS^ CENTERS 
AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

What are the implicaticins of teacher deselup^ 
nient aloni: a eontinuum f(>r those of us who 
work in teachers^ centers'* Clearly, we need to 
encourage the development (d many different 
kinds of inservice experiences, and to learn 
how t() respond appropriately to teachers in dif^ 
ferent -taK^*^. UV neeti to clarify and sharpen 
cnir t)l)servational and diuKnfJHtic skills in 
wnrkmg with teachers so that we can deter^ 
mine what issues to raise and what services to 
provide. Teachers theniselves, particularlv 
those beyimd the survival sta^e, mav have 
sonie ?^ense uf where they are on the continuum. 
.It has been my experience that teachers find it 
helpful to look back on their own professicmal 
developmtmt in f he light of stage theory, gain^ 
mg thrfjugh the »^vercise some illuminarion of 
their own patterns of growth and, when these 
experiencf^s are shared, an understanding of 
hf)w different experiences nevertheiesH arrange 
themselves into sindlar patterns. 

I would Hke to d§'scrihe brieflv some of the in^ 
service necd^ of teachers in each tif the three 
stages, and to suggest some of the wavs in 
which these needs can be met. As is consistent 
with stage theory, any teacher can "get stuck" 
at a given stage for a time, and some teachers 
can get stuck indefinitely. The problem of 

sLuckness IS miportant and complex, 
volved as it Is with conditions, both personal 
and professional, that retard or promtjte 
change. Stuckness is n subject wcirthy of con^ 
Hideration by itself, but for the time being I 



Will a^^unie thai the teachers i am descriijing 
at each stage are siili iii tlie proeess of transi- 
ti(*n; changmg and growing. 

The Beginning Teacher: 

Surviving and Learning the "How To" 

The immediate and most olivious need of the 
beginning teacher is for reassurance and prac= 
tical advice, in at)out equal measure. Anxiety 
and fear, both seen In the portrait of the begin= 
niniT teachiT. ar*^ notorious for their power to 
inhil)it grow^tb and to foster measures for self- 
defense that may in turn harden into habitual 
bad practice: one form of the condition of 
stuckness. The cause of anxiety may not, in 
fact, be very serious, but it is in the nature of 
beginning that the neophyte does not see 
either the mistakes or the upcoming chaUanges 
in perspective. Indeed, part of the natural pro- 
cess of improvement will occur, in its own time, 
as experience nurtures perspective. What looks 
frightening today will be laughable tomorrow. 
It is appropriate for beginning teachers to be 
concerned about w-heiher they can do the job 
properly, w^hether they can meet both their 
()wn and the schoors expectations, and wheth- 
er they can do what's right by the children: but 
there ought to be no reason for them to be fear- 
ful of fellow teachers, administrators, or par- 
ents. A supportive and helpful principah able 
to set aside some time from his other responsi- 
l)ilities, can make ail the difference. So can 
helpful colleagues. Many teachers speak w^arm^ 
iy of a particular colleague who helped them 
through the rough places in the first year, and 
a few schools have gone so far as to formaliza 
this in a kind of "buddy" or mentor system. 
Teachers' center staff can be helpful here in 
two quite different ways: first, in a general way 
by offering friendship, encouragement, and 
luiii^j udgmental support, because they are (in a 
sense) non-aligned, not linked to any particular 
school hierarchy; and second, in a specific way 
by offering materials, making suggestions, and 
putting the new teacher in touch with re- 
sources and resource people. Someone from the 
center may be able to demonstrate an activity 
in the classroom or. standing by as aide and 
observer, point out things that are happening 
in the classroom of which the teacher is un^ 
aware. Center staff may also, because of their 
cnntacts in other schools, be able to recom- 
mend diffc^rent kinds of teachers to visit or talk 
with. More than one person has said, **The 
teachers' center saved my life that first year/* 



AlthjiUfcjh iitjw tt'achtT'^ ^^t*ni-Tali> t'tKiit-' lii- 
rfe^cdy fn»ni training: prOirrani^^. ihvy UHuaiiy 
ha\e mn had work in all iht.' i-urriL-alum art»a^ 
specific iu the agt* and Wvid ihey end up tt^ai;h= 
ing. Tht*>' will ct^rtainly have Had court^eH in 
reading, but may not have done work aimed 
speciticuliy ui tht* ran^e at rt^ading readiness in 
a fir.HC krradt' cla-^^rcioni, or at cht^ problem oi 
pour reader?^ in a tenth grade seienet^ elas^. ()n 
thi^ point both the college and the teachers^ 
center can I)*:- helpfuL ;he erne in ')fternig exten- 
sion course?^ locally at tinier cufiveriient tr^r 
teacherH. the other in helping the new teacher 
^^•1* i:-. a CMur--*- {\]A[ .ippri 'priuiU', in d»'^!>_rn!:m 
and sponsoring ctnirses and workshops, or in 
counseling the teachtT on an individual basis 
about mdiv-r\iii< to Use ii>r tie\'el«jpf anci u^ch- 
nu|Ue=- In irv. 




Concerns al)uut "Huu lu: and 'Can I?" are 
likely to continue for some time, with lessening 
force, b)ut at the beginning of the year there is 
often an addicionaf anxiety or confusion to 
which the teacher must respond concerning the 
rouLineH of the school: whatever the system of 
sHp.s parses, plan books, registers, attendance^ 
keeping, and milk money collection may he 
within the culture ot that particular school. 
The-U ay \S e-Do-It of each school is different 
and may be a source of real confusion to the 
newcomer who has never done any of it before. 
A school handbook can he helpful, but is no 
substitute for a teacher or principal willing to 
make the special effort to guide the newcomer 
through the system. The teachers* center can 
suggest, initiatis or organize such support. 

Finally, a beginning teacher needs time. 
When you are doing something for the first 
time you are very likely to put in long hours on 
preparation which, with the hindsight of expe^ 
rience, might well have been done more effi^ 
ciently and in far less time. Hi nee thc' beginning 
teacher is doing everything for the first time, if 
she tries to individualize the math progTam or 



deviate from trie text, she will inevitably '>e 
spending late nights and long weekends searcn' 
ing fcjr and working out new lessons, ,Adminis- 
traiurs should be sensitive to the simple time 
netHU of new teachers, and certainly should not 
burden them with the most difficult classes or 
load them down with out'OtXdass duties, 

The F^ritish have been experimenting for the 
last five years with what they call induction 
Prog^rammes for l)eginnmg teachers: special 
p r n gr a n 1 s sv^ i 1 1 li n a 1 o ? ' a 1 school district ( a n 
LKAl fi)r first s^ear teachers iprobationersi. Ah 
though there is some variation among the pilot 
proLTrarn-^, ihvy all share thesr charaeterist ics; 
1 1 a. rt *d u c ed teaching 1 oa tl up to 25 percent: 
2i an i-xperiencecl teacher iknown v ario^lv as 
a teacher tuttjr, pn^tessiimal tiitiir, or staff tu- 
t«iri who is appointed to help a group of up to 
ten probationers, and is also given released 
time for working with them: :]) provision for 
special courses offered bv the colleges during 
tile sclioi)l year lin Kngland such a course may 
vary from one session to several dozen, is 
usually not offered for credit, and does not 
carry a tuition charge). Items two and three 
could be offered by American teachers. 

1 he induction programs seem to be designed 
to meet all the ne€:»ds of the beginning teacher 
that we have identified. They give time for ex- 
tra preparation and special course work, for 
conferring with or observing other teachers, 
and fijr sharing experiences with other be- 
ginners. They provdde an official relationship, 
intended to be both supportiv^^e and instructive, 
with an experienced colleague who is not the 
head of the school and who is not responsible 
for decisions about retention or promotion. The 
pilot programs hav^e been very successfiih not 
only in providing assistance to the beginning 
teachers, but also=a major bonus^in direct- 
ing the attention of the teacher tutor, and in 
some cases the whole school staff, toward 
thinking about teaching, and the art and craft 
thereof. 



The Middle-Stage Teacher: 
Keeping the Vision Alive 

The middle-stage teacher is still in need of 
some support and reassurance— a renT we all? 
^but probably needs practical advice on con- 
trol and curriculum in a few areas only: those 
that have never seemed quite right and those 
in w^hich everything is so under control that 
the quality of excitement and spontaneity has 
been lost. The teachers' center staff's role here 



ra;-«- liur-! j^n?^. rxirnii :hf* rjiii/i' i>f [ht- 
i\Tvi\ itMrn, .ntii r^^'A aiv vu- anphinL: ih.it 

:::a-U-r Hi. a- j^-urnt.' ihrS' ar^^ l.-r thr iiitt-^? 
par: n l lu [uuUUv^t ^iisv li\u-\\K^r. it luiif ' in 
a^jaifi al '«^ hal= m inv h'\:^ r^uiu jn- i r% - 
av-:;u".*' tdaKir*^:!, and h> . IVui)^ 

a'M% I;.*- iiiipMriani ri/k* U^v lhn--=t' wi'iu 

'AnTn ::UvlUh' -Lvi^;*^ ''^aLnt-r- i- in kt't'p 

ai;%*-' ; nf wfia' 'MiUtMM! fTMLrh'^ b'^ tar 

:h-..:;u: ^iiai ..i i--, arui fn iM--i^t ijn ar; aLlitLuit* 
itf irUiUtr^ • u ia-n i- uiuamitnrUibk': lor 
W;:^ :^ i -\.t^v ^s ht a Uuudif'r. w»^!l rj\ t.T iht^ 
.nit ;al ncrtlir-- ^vi ilv uuu a rut antl rfniain 
CfuT^s -^ruaK 1 ht.- [f-aciU-r^ t't^nuT iu-t'd^ U) ci: - 
cuiait^ a i^'sn-ian: fjnw Iff now ideaj^ and vxj- 
-iMir*^'- 'f^' harui. and nw ihv nthor [o 
C'»ntiruit^ :m rai^t^ hard tjUE^^tjf>ns cnul oXtTt 
■frif^nfliy pt-r^ua -i* 'n " ri vvard tt*achtT;^ who 
^hnuhh perhaps, Uikinu- a vhmjr luok at 
vsnat invv ar^^ iirunt:. (.diani^i' utu^n prt'cipi- 
!:ir<'{! h\' a -^^-n^*' di^Cf'nitnri f*r clir^-^aiii^far- 
ffMH. a fi-odn^ ihaL all is nt)t wa-lb [)UL ihv rinks 
invtikt'ii in changf* are only puhsiblt* in a cli^ 
maw that H basically supptfrLive. and froni a 
posit lun of ^nnie suU-conRtience. ^^ n^kin^ with 
iKm niiddh-^Lap/ tt*achur, the teuchers^ center 
-^tafi is rata'd with the thaicaLe arul faHcinaLin^ 
prnblern or ir> i<> deierniine w hen to reduce 
risk fMr th*^ t«:<irher and when tn t'ncfiura^e il. 

W ork on curriculum, as an indi\adual prujecl 
'K a- a leani prnjf-ct with b^llcjw Leachers. can 
be a %'aluable arul eXiMtin^ way to ^et -tat^e-twa) 
and ^;a^*^-t nr*'e ituichtTs tn exaniine their nf)- 
lecti'^'o^. and ro brin^ those ub)ecli\a's in lin!* 
With tht^ afiprnpriatt* activities, if teachers 
work Louet her th^Tf' an opportunity' to rub 
idiUi^ tot^t'lhMr anti nuike a tire; e\'en it the%^ 
work ahme the nature of thi* la^k retiuires them 
to con-^ider w hat ihey are doin^, how they can 
evaiuatt* it. and hoV the conteht and purpose 
can joined lo^f^LhiT for the greater benefii of 
the learners^ 

it rna> b^ -worth pointing uvx that the ce^n- 
c' pt of a teachers' center ^c^ew out of work ran 
r ae Nuftield Mathematics FVoject in Kngland. 
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Yv.\chvr>. niaLheniut uaans, and tether ^'duca- 
lor-;, w irkmi; lUjjelher in the early ^Us,uiscu%** 
ert'd liuit Hi llie prt^ces,s of dreaniin^ up, work- 
intT out, LestinL;, and ruworking their ideas fur 
inath instruction, they began tu think about 
trachmg and learning in new ways. "The es- 
sence of curricular re\aew and deveh^pnient is 
new ihinking by the teachers, as wull as their 
appratsai ot the thinkin.^ of others, 'rhis meanis 
tiiat teachers sht.mid ha%'e reguhtr ()ppurtuni= 
tie-^ U) meet to tret her ..." Srjme teachers' cen- 
U^r^ oittT niinegrants (jr incentis'e grants uf a 
lew huniired dollars to a teacher or group of 
a^^fi^^rs uh'» sKi^h [m u Mfk » ui a cur' '-lum de- 
\eIopnienL pjroii'ct, as a wa>" of encuuraging 
in=- kind ot inst'r'.'ice uciivity. Involving teach- 
tT-^ m rt/search, iiot as subjects to be ntudied 
OLU d'-- experinienters, Ifarning and practicing 
tih^ -^kill^ ot research, is a rt4ated and little ex- 
plored pi>ssibiii[\ wiih great potential for fos- 
if-Tuiir a spirit ot ccjoperatii^e inquirv in the 




The Master Teacher: Reaching the Summit 
and Sharing the Experience 

Sta^re-three teachers, on or near a state of mas^ 
ter>\ described as 'experienced teachers/' 
rTiaster teachers/' 'older teachers" Ithough 
they arenl necessarily (jld), or ''our best teach- 
(*rs" may not be perfect, but they invariably 
create good If.Hirning environments for children 
and they manage a classroorn with apparent 
ease, rhese tuachers are, alniost by definition, 
those who are always: trying to learn more, and 
Uj accbmplish more with clindren. Thoy are 
'often the teacherH w^ho have fallen upon the 
idea cjt a teachers' center with the nnjjHt vigcfr 
and enthusiasm. Their involvement in the de- 
velcspment and direction of centers is a clue to 
the kind of prfjfessional development activity 
that is appropriate for the stage-three teacher. 



She looking for ruriponj^ibiULy, for an opportu- 
nity to talk os vr idea^ and prublenis wiih other 
culit*aguf?*, for an opportuniLy to Hhare what 
she ha.H dis^covered about chilclren's^ lt»arn'ng, 

At this final stage, teacher and teachers' cen- 
ter staff advisor art* peers, each finding sus- 
tenance and challenge in the other; and here, 
when we meet as equals, the glove is really 
thrown down: what can w-e come up with that 
is of value to this teacher? What will keep alive 
the wish to risk and the sense of significance 
that made the profession of teaching seem so 
exciting when we first began? 

The sharing and passing on of expertise is 
one excellent wa\' both to recoirnize and to 
challenge the skills of the master teacher. The 
master teacher should be encouraged and en= 
ahled to offer courses and workshops, to work 
with beginning teachers, to assume .staff deveb 
opment responsibilities, and to be identified as 
a resource. The Resource Agent Program 
iRAFi in Vermont provides an example of how 
the special skills and good ideas of able teach^ 
ers can be recognized and passc*d on. Each year 
a certain number of teachers with some special 
skill or homemade curriculum project are listed 
in a catalogue that is circulated throughout 
Vermont. Any school or teacher wishing to try 
one* of the activities listed in the catalog may 
contact the RAF agent and make arrange- 
ments for a classroom demonstration or work-^ 
shop in the schooL The state, through Title 
V-C, reimburses the teacher for expenses and 
offers a small honorarium; there is no charge to 
the contracting school, In this way, practicing 
classroom teachers, released for up to the 
equivalent of five days per year, become teach- 
ers of teachers. The biisiness of teaching other 
adults about what one has taught to children 
requires different teaching skills and a new ap- 
proach to a familiar subject. Recognizing local 
stage^three teachers as its most valuable re- 
source, the teachers' center must develop a 
prograni to recruit, prepare, £md assist these 
teach**rs in providing workshops and consult- 
ing help to stage-one and stage-two teachers. 

For similar reasons teachers should be en- 
couraged to write about their classroom expe= 
rience and about their thoughts on education. 
The workshop leader is explaming and clarify- 
ing what she has learned, both to herself and to 
other teachers, as she demonstrates it. The 
teacher who writes, shapes and organizes her 
thoughts on paper. Both processes extend the 
original experience, giving it a new dimension 
and a new life. Both can require the creative 
teacher to grapple with the me^aning of the ex- 
perience, and to examine it in its entirety, 



Teachers may write about w^hat they have done 
for the purpose of sharing it with others, or 
they may write to clarify their own ideas and to 
provide insi^ghts for pedagogy' in general=for 
all those interested in^the study of teaching. 
Teachers' centers should encourage teachers to 
write for both reasons and should help them 
find avenues for publication. 

In addition to extending the influence and 
keeping alive the challenge for the master 
ti acher by these more or less formal means, the 
teachers' center can also stimulate thinking 
about deeper issues in education by putting 
people of like mind in touch with one another 
and by giving them regular opportunities to 
meet together; for instance, by sponsoring a 
regular seminar for examination and discus- 
sion of children's thinking, focusing on epi- 
sodes from their own classrooms reported in a 
detailed, objective, and systematic way. 



The Need for Individualization 
in Inservice Training 

The theory that there are steps or stages in 
teachers' growth suggests that those who aim 
to stimulate or support that growth must be 
sensitive to the stage each tpacher is int and 
alert to the clues that reveal "where the 
teacher is at/" Traditional forms of inservice 
education are primarily conferences, work- 
shops, and courses, for which teachers earn 
credit. These are group experiences, similar in 
many ways to the teacher's preservice experi- 
ences. Teachers* center experience indicates 
that the formal and traditional forms of inser- 
vice programs decrease in value as teachers in- 
crease in mastery. Hands-on workshops and 
how-to courses are valuable to most first- and 
some second-stage teachers, but they are help- 
ful only occasionally (if in a totally new area) 
for third-stage teachers. Second- and third- 
stage teachers, if they choose to take courses 
at alh or if they must do so to accumulate cred- 
its, are likely to choose courses in one of three 
categories: courses that will enable them to 
rise within the schooPs administrative hier- 
archy; theoretical courses in subjects such as 
learning theory, philosophy, or the politics of 
schools; or courses oriented toward personal in- 
terests and personal growth. 

Most approaches to inservice planning are, 
as a friend of mine puts it, like administering a 
non-specific antibiotic to the whole popula- 
tion,® No one knows what the germ is, or which 
teachers are suffering from the disease, so the 
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nuHiicini' 1- aiiniini^irrt'd iiuiij^tTiiniiuiit^iv 
v\vr^*n\v \\M\'^v\vr. all our vii-cLis;.ion indi- 
calt'- Lhai in-t'PMce prci^ruins ^iuaild In* ^pt^t'it'^ 
ii' I* i thf fift-d^ lif Eiu' indh uiual. aiui Lluit lIuTt' 
art- nnuu ru't-ds :^u'l h> tradilii)nal pru- 

i^rarns, luvd rnakt' it rh-ir ihat ^/r/>r4/ u 
Horkhhup ;^ .iH t'ducaUDnal as taking one: that 
wruin^ an articlf a^ insiruL'tivt^ uh wriunK a 
u-nn paper, ihat irafhtT?. talking ahoiu tniuca^ 
tiuiial prMf)It:n?- nr vsurking {m a curriculurn 
prot-ct are iearning as much or niore th.r; the\- 
wta.ld Ik- learnuia in a ci)Urst', Finally, iht* at^ 
U'lUinn u» tilt' nuinidual sitiiatu»n o\ both a 
li dxhvr And a clas>, hu'h i?. por^^ible when a 
teacner- vvnivr st.df jdvMor can w^rk in f he 
eia:-^rtMini ahint^^ulM tru* u^acher, inu^t be rec- 
o^'iL^t'd tor uhai u a unique and important 
^^pp^^niLiMiy Urv ::ui!^ LdualLud in^Lru^Liun at 
an adult ie\ eh 

leaeher- centers, pro^^ramnied fur and bv 
teaffier^ and upLTaiuii; somewhat nut side the 
estabii'-hed educaiu;nal ^lrucuurt.^ are particu- 
i^ir,> At ii^^uiifHi f'» ciie in\ fniiiiu and encoLir- 
ajreinent ut dnerse fnrrns of inservice acLivit%\ 
i ertumly they are uniqut^ly suited to proniot- 
inif interaecien umoni; teachers HO ihat teach^ 
er^at difterent sta^t*^ of development can meet 
and learn tmni each other. 



THE FUTURE: SOME IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS OF TEACHERS 

Akhtju^h we can t^ather examples of what has 
been helpful and can begin to identify new 
ways to wnrk with teachers, what we know 



n(!w :^ri^n\s rn nie to be t)nh a vague and indis- 
Liru r ^linipse of what can be, \Vv are only be= 
tfiimin^ [ct uiuiersLand what it may fje putiHible 
nfftT teachers fur their professional growth, 
nr Li) untierstand teachers at different ^^tages uf 
their professional advancement. To those mter- 
e^ted in the appiicutiun uf triage theory to pro= 
tessional de\eIopmenL anions teachers, manv 
tiuestions present themselves. How do l\w 
three stages id teacher development correlate 
with (Hher taxonomies, such as Maslow's hier- 
archy ot needs. Kriksun's stages t)f human de= 
velopnient. or the work of Loesinger and 
others writing atiout adult learning?' \S'hat is 
the ^iLTnificnnco of the fact that most beginning 
tt^achiTs are becoming independent and self 
supporting for the first time, trying to find out 
why and what they are in the adult w^orld at the 
-anie time that they are coping with the pres- 
sures ut the ciassroom? Is It significant that 
stage two often coincides with the period \vhen 
taniily life assumes a special importance? Are 
there more distinci gradations w^ithin the mid- 
dle stage that, once identified, would help us to 
respond better to teachers in transition? What 
is his condition 1 ha\e called "stuckness?" 
U'hat creates it? How do we recognize it— dis- 
tinguishing inertia frorri the temporary pla- 
teaus necessary for practicing and understand- 
ing a craft or profession? How^ do we respond 
to stuckness? 

The road is really just opening up before 
those of us w^ho work in teachers^ centers. If we 
can shift the field of vision from teachers to 
ourselves as teachers of teachers, we can look 
at ourselves running for mastery in our own 
profession: No '^slow sort of country" this! 
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Wf'sl tahMraff»N fdu<attMf!al ha-sMarc fi and 'NiiHiiPfit. !H%% |M|sfiiM 

* ^a-f'a:N . < ( .iiiU >n '.i.i ' f I \n \ ^ alifnrfHa f f^dt-fiK arid vjI<^s (av 
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Building a Teachers' Center, «HiihHl [n KathU'tMi {it'vdiu'v, is a lolltHlioii ui lb 
.ulult"-. ih.ii iiiM' lir^i-fuiritl lUtcjUiits (i<nn Uuulu'rs tuntiT ItMclcrs ()t ti**|)iHiS 
ifisol\i'tl in ^iuft!fU4Li tiMthtTs I. iMitr'f: InscjiiUMit tfu»st' arlit (I'h. tujditioniil aci= 
\kt; lui-^ \nH]t) in^i'Mt^H trijin llu= l*fi)i iHuiiiii*^ nt \V(jrk[iiirtiOh =-Hnuill cunfi»r* 
^'fui's ni iiMthrTs li'iurf ItvultTs ^vh.fili tlu' [ Nc fitin^t*"fiiis s[)uri.suri'(.i Since 

tin* ^!\!t* st'lr rt'tltH iiuti tuui \niuii!Ljr\ hlulnfl^ witli othi>rs-()t ihv tefu fiprsl 

!i,iru in !)f I i >rnK iiufis. ('xpiMkMUt' higfi c^fiurg^. antj fitifjfn.Mistiiru. i» torniecl the 
nr-?t AnuTiiiUi tt-iKhtTs t i*ntt 'fs ' ( nlh n\ iiii; art* st'^rTal I'^says ori ()riii tiCtil 
rnattiT^ stannii;, m't'ds as^t^ssmiMii. i'valu&iliDn. sfjat pri )grani!VHfTg, wfjrk^ 
^liMp^, a(KiMru;. niana;;!nti [luli^t'l ackisnis Ijuarci. tuiuJing. anci siHf fHiti- 
ii^hiMu. [ifuilK. tliriH' aMidt's art- yrosicliH) nn ttMitors rpLi!u)nslii[yS wUh 
fiMol Jisini \s and ^Mtli p.ifrnis aful i ( jriifTiunits . s^hTO [jri'paKi, Orcji^r from 
liMiluTs ( nlh'ur pn-^^. IJM .Aiiisl t*rdani A\*miluv York, Ntn\ York 



• Occasional Paper No. 1. 



h'Hn IKH fi) I'l ^^j Mt t a^iijnali'afH'f N a\. ail 
aii'r 'fit;!' ItMiiu-r> i ?'n'cr^ [xi hanuf ftu\\t'^! 
1 ai j( »rar* pt^, iH'"''^ lui^iifn ^[rt^nM "^an franii^tii. 
( a'iN i^f!ia -'-i ii ' ^ 1 j. \ I, t j[ jti ir* jn in [nwrc' 



• Occasional Paper No, 5, A I )isfin( tivf (i/)//>>n /n 

^/.i^f Twi t ■ //jf !f',itf)ff^ ( f/3/n/ ,\/f^j^rs ItujivKitUil 
j/m/ /r.'//nf/Mna/ f.Mj/. Amity P.^Bux- 
lorv )u!U* IT'). LKK. ri) IT'^ f^j. 

• Occasional Paper No, 6, //h' /\(/\Kf>r missdrf 
Ihnrnav OcUifjt^r IM/M. [ RIC I ID 182 HJ. 



Occasional Paper No. J. 



Occasional Paper No, 7, U rj/jnu^ nun) r/if Ni*h 
-'\'\<ifk. an annntaUui [)iblHjgraf'3hv uf fDuriliLations 
ijf ifiiurost If) [xn.jfilc 'in tiMifii'rs' tcnttTS ur simh' 



Occasional PapeF No. 4. I ^ ' Tl: • /r MM*f^ f * f; 



Occasional Paper No, 8, ^^lf//r^u f^u/, Mnv//i.q 
J' Kufifntiii ■Xhi'.ul ( h llnw flu* [n.u hi*rs' ( f^nfer 
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